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THE END OF THE ARMENIAN COMMUNITIES 
OF ASIA MINOR 


Simon Payaslian 


Armenians had settled across Asia Minor during the Byzantine 
Empire, and by the nineteenth century their communities had 
become vibrant commercial centers. They had been fully inte- 
grated into the Ottoman culture, maintained a strong sense of 
loyalty to the government, and some of their members even held 
prominent positions in government and commerce. Although 
many spoke Turkish as their primary language, particularly in 
Bursa (Brusa), Balikeser, Eski-Shehir, and Kutahia, the birth- 
place of the renowned ethnomusicologist Gomidas (Komitas), as 
well as in Edirne (Adrianople) in European Rumelia, the 
birthplace of the famed satirist Hagop Baronian, they preserved 
their local educational and religious institutions.’ Relatively 
smaller in number than their compatriots in the eastern or 
Armenian vilayets (provinces), prior to the outbreak of World 
War I, the Armenian population in the three vilayets under con- 
sideration—Edime, Bursa, and Konia—and the sanjak of Izmid 
(Ismid; Izmit), according to Armenian records, totaled more than 
230,000 distributed as follows: Edirne vilayet, 30,316; Bursa 
vilayet, 118,992; Konia vilayet, 20,738; and Izmid sanjak, 
61,675.” Armenians played an active part in the financial and 
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economic development of the region.” While Ottoman society 
benefited from international commerce and technology—for 
example, the Berlin-Baghdad Railway—these also generated 
certain economic and political frictions that were further ex- 
acerbated by Western imperialism and the ideological forces 
unleashed by modern nationalism.* The development of the 
Anatolian railroad complex, particularly to Izmid and Konia, 
contributed to the further integration of the Ottoman economy” 
and generated rapid local economic growth. While many Arme- 
nian inhabitants across Asia Minor and European Rumelia had 
achieved a prosperous standard of living, and while Armenian 
merchants and the local communities in general had benefited 
from the construction of the Anatolian Railway as it enhanced 
Konia’s status in finance and commerce, growing Turkish 
hostility by 1910, certainly by 1913, rendered the Armenian com- 
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munities vulnerable to violence.’ Unfortunately for the Ottoman 
Empire, despite continued efforts at modernization, the gains 
secured could not reverse the continuing economic and military 
decline, which by the early twentieth century led to intensified 
political tensions among various groups, especially Muslim 
hostility toward Christians and deep resentment of Western im- 
perialistic designs. 


Loyalty and Its Failure to Prevent Genocide 


In the aftermath of the outbreak of World War I on July 28, 
1914, the Young Turk government commenced the seferberlik or 
military mobilization for the war. Repressive measures against 
Armenians intensified across the empire, while, as in the other 
provinces, Armenian men between the ages eighteen and forty- 
five in Konia, Bursa, Edirne, and Izmid were drafted into the 
army. Thousands of Armenian men answered the call to serve 
the empire, but soon they were used in unarmed labor battalions 
(amele taburlari).* In the meantime, the government undertook 
the disarmament of Armenians across the Ottoman Empire. 
When some provincial authorities at first sought to convince the 
Ittihadist (Young Turk) leaders in the capital that the loyalty of 
Armenians within their respective jurisdiction was not in doubt 
and that therefore no such measures were necessary, they were 
replaced by other officials evincing a more pliable will or known 
for their hostility toward the Armenians. 

Considering this growing animosity, Armenians felt com- 
pelled to demonstrate their loyalty as effectively as possible. 
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When the Ottoman government, prompted by the Allied military 
campaign on the Dardanelles in the spring of 1915, considered 
the temporary transfer of the government to Konia,’ once the 
capital of the Seljuk sultans, the Armenian Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Zaven Der Yeghiayan, proposed as a gesture of 
loyalty that the Patriarchate also be removed to Konia. The 
Council of Ministers accepted the patriarch’s request and dis- 
patched Beha Bey, the Superintendent of Religions, to the Patri- 
archate, in the words of Patriarch Zaven, “to express their thanks 
for our love toward the fatherland and loyalty toward the State, 
letting me know that I was the only one among the Patriarchs 
who had brought them such a proposal.”'® 

Despite their loyalty and location, however, most of the 
Armenian communities in Asia Minor, which were highly accul- 
turated and assimilated and far from the Russian war front, could 
not secure exemption from the deportations and massacres. The 
Ittihadist government created pretexts for their forced removal, 
and many local Turks, perhaps fearful of reprisal by the dic- 
tatorial regime and its agencies—such as the Teshkilat-i Mah- 
susa (Special Organization) led by Dr. Behaeddin Shakir, which 
implemented the deportation and destruction of the Armenian 
population—or motivated by sheer avarice, changed their pre- 
viously positive attitude toward their Armenian neighbors once 
public announcements for their deportation were issued.” 

The mass deportations across the communities of Asia Minor 
began in August 1915, but arrests and exile already took place 
beginning on April 21, that is, prior to the arrest of the Armenian 
intellectuals and community leaders in Constantinople on April 
24. Between April 21 and the end of the month, about 100 
Armenians in Izmid were arrested and deported, 80 in Bardizag 
and Adabazar, and 40 in Bursa, in addition to Armenians in other 
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towns.’” The failed military campaign of Minister of War Ismail 
Enver Pasha at Sarikamish in December 1914 and January 1915, 
the Allied campaign at Gallipoli, and the potential transfer of 
the government to Konia inevitably heightened the sense of 
urgency among the Ittihadist leaders to ensure control over and, 
in extreme cases, to eradicate any and all internal threats. 

Within days after the arrests of community leaders in Con- 
stantinople in April 1915, official and mass hostilities against 
the Armenians intensified, as house-to-house searches for weap- 
ons and published material spread throughout several towns, 
especially in Bursa, Bardizag, and Konia. It was soon announced 
that the entire Armenian population in the Izmid region was to 
be removed because the government was wary of their loyalty. 
In the mountains near Bardizag and Ovajik, about 320 people 
resorted to self-defense. Most Armenians, however, confident of 
their loyalty to the Ottoman government and of their close 
identity with the local Turks and Muslims in general, did not 
attach much significance to the escalating brutalities. Armenians 
across these communities, with the exception of Akhisar in the 
sanjak of Izmid, had not experienced bloodshed during the 
massacres of the 1890s, and they found no reason for hostility 
toward them under the purportedly constitutional regime of the 
Young Turks.” Yet, even in Constantinople, where (along with 
their compatriots in Smyrna) Armenians were spared from 
wholesale massacres, in part because of the presence of foreign 
government and business representatives, thousands were even- 
tually arrested and dispatched to Konia to work on the construc- 
tion of roads and the railroad. '* What the government claimed to 
be deportations or relocations for purposes of military necessity 
was in fact a part of the planned annihilation of the Armenian 
citizens of the Ottoman Empire. ° 
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The more than 200 Armenian intellectuals arrested in Con- 
stantinople in April were exiled to Angora and there divided into 
two groups, one sent to the predominantly Turkish town of 
Changiri (in Kastamuni or Kastamonu vilayet), and the other to 
Ayash.! By early May, the regions of Konia and Kesaria had 
become the destination for hundreds of Armenian exiles. The 
mass deportations from Zeitun and nearby villages, which had 
already begun during the week of April 4-10 and continued for 
the next three weeks, had removed more than 26,000 Armenians 
from their homes. Divided into two caravans, one was deported 
to the Anatolian desert and Konia, Sultaniye, Angora, and 
Tarsus, while the other to the Syrian desert, to Aleppo and Deir 
el-Zor.'’ On May 12, 1915, U.S. Consul Jesse Jackson reported 
from Aleppo that thousands had been sent to the regions of 
Konia, Kesaria, and as far away as Kastamuni.!® 
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l’Ambassade de France 4 Constantinople, 4 M. Delcassé, Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, June 12, 1915, in Les grandes puissances l'empire ottoman et les 
arméniens dans les archives françaises (1914-1918), ed. and comp., Arthur 
Beylerian (Paris: Panthéon-Sorbonne, 1983), p. 41; DE/PA-AA/R14086, No. 324, 
Ambassador in Constantinople (Wangenheim) to the Reichskanzler (Bethmann 
Hollweg), May 27, 1915, Report, encls., K. No. 55/J.No. 1000, Consul Roessler, 
May 10, 1915; letter, Karl Blank to Consul Roessler, April 15, 1915; letter, Karl 
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The direction and destination of the deportations from Zeitun 
caused disagreements between Ahmed Jemal Pasha in Damas- 
cus, on one hand, and Minister of Interior Mehmed Talaat and 
Enver, on the other.'? Jemal had issued the initial orders to 
deport the Armenians from the Zeitun region to Konia, Kesaria, 
and Kastamuni, against the wishes of Talaat and Enver, who 
intended to deport them to the Syrian desert. In his memoirs, 
Jemal maintains that given the logistical preparations under way 
for the Suez Canal Expedition, he “considered it more expedient 
to settle the Armenians in the interior of the provinces of Konia, 
Angora, and Kastamuni than to send them to Mesopotamia” via 
Bozanti and Aleppo. He adds: “I was furious when I learned that 
the exiled Armenians were to come to Bozanti on their way over 
the Taurus and Adana to Aleppo; for any interference with the 
line of communications might have the gravest consequences for 
the Canal Expedition.””° 

Eventually, however, as the Ittihadists in Constantinople 
contemplated the transfer of the government to Konia in res- 
ponse to the Allied Dardanelles campaign, and as they widened 
the net of deportations to uproot and annihilate the entire 
Armenian population, Minister of Interior Talaat and Minister of 
War Enver prevailed. Jemal Pasha received a telegram stating 
that the Armenians from the Zeitun and Marash regions should 
not be deported to Konia but instead redirected to Deir el-Zor 
and Urfa.*! Jemal comments in his memoirs, “as I could not 
oppose a Government measure based on an Act of Parliament, 
and had, moreover, received a specific order not to hinder the 
progress of the Armenian emigrant columns which were passing 
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Adana and Aleppo on their way to Mesopotamia, I saw myself 
compelled to yield.”” 

At Karabunar (Karapinar), conditions had so deteriorated that 
at least 150 refugees reportedly died each day from starvation 
and disease.” “The misery these people are suffering is terrible 
to imagine,” Jackson wrote. “To go into details would be a use- 
less waste of time, for all the sufferings that a great community 
would be subject to in such circumstances are being experi- 
enced.” The refugees included Apostolic, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant Armenians, young and old, sick and strong, their pastors and 
priests, “without distinction” and whose “fate . . . none can 
predict.” Hundreds were imprisoned in Marash, and 4,500 were 
sent to Konia under “appalling” conditions. “The Armenians 
themselves say that they would by far have preferred a massacre, 
which would have been less disastrous to them.”? About 32,000 
Armenian refugees also arrived in the Aleppo region from Hajin, 
Sis, Karsbazar, Hasan Beyli, and Dort-Yol, where their houses 
were now occupied by Muslim muhajirs (refugees).” The Arme- 
nian refugees from Zeitun remained in Sultaniye, an exceedingly 
unhealthy “swampy area” south of Tuz Gol some 70 miles from 
Konia, until August 1915, when they were redirected to Islahiye, 
Katma, and Deir el-Zor.”° A directive issued by the Interior 
Ministry in August instructed the local authorities to place the 
arriving muhajirs in areas emptied of the Armenian inhabitants. 
The towns of Konia and Angora were designated as centers for 
the gathering of the muhajirs, who subsequently were to be trans- 
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ferred from Konia to Adana and Diarbekir, and from Angora to 
Sebastia, Kesaria, and Kharpert.”’ 

Dr. William Dodd, of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions hospital at Konia, reported that nearly 2,000 Armenian 
refugees from the region of Zeitun had arrived at Konia, and that 
figure quickly increased to more than 3,000. Confident that his 
services in caring for the Turkish wounded soldiers would be 
rewarded in kind, Dodd requested permission to assist the 
refugees. The vali (governor) refused, responding that “the gov- 
ernment was handling this and the people were not in need!””® 
Similarly, during a conference with Talaat, U.S. Ambassador 
Henry Morgenthau inquired about the condition of the Armenian 
refugees at Konia. The minister of the interior replied firmly: 
“Are they Americans?” He added that the Armenians were “not 
to be trusted and that it does not concern” the American ambas- 
sador. Talaat refused permission to any Americans to meet with 
Armenians in Konia.” The refugees in Sultaniye reportedly 
“first received 150 drams [9.6 ounces/177 grams] of flour a day 
each, then this was reduced to 100” and by the middle of July 
“totally suspended.” ° 

No sooner had the first caravan from Zeitun entered Konia 
than the first group of Armenians, comprised of more than one 
hundred community leaders, was arrested and deported from 
Konia, exiled to Sultaniye, where they remained until September 
1915. On their way to Ereghli and to the desert, the Protestants 
and Catholics among them were permitted to return to Konia on 
government orders.” When the Prelate of the Armenian Apos- 
tolic Church, Karekin Khachadurian, pleaded for the return of all 
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Armenians to their homes, Governor Azmi of Konia, who for- 
merly had served as head of the police in Constantinople and 
had advised Talaat during the April arrests of Armenian leaders 
in the capital, conceded that those deported were innocent, but, 
he added, he was compelled to follow instructions from the 
central government. In mid-June, orders were announced that the 
entire Armenian population of Konia city, numbering more than 
4,400, be prepared for deportation. The harmony prevailing 
between Armenians and Turks in the city had long dissipated by 
now, and some Turks attacked and plundered Armenian houses 
and businesses.** 

Armenian fortunes appeared to have brightened briefly when, 
on June 18, 1915, in the midst of the turmoil, Governor Azmi 
was replaced by the more beneficent Jelal Bey, who was closely 
familiar with the Armenian communities. Vehemently opposed 
to the policy of deportations, Jelal Bey ordered restoration of 
calm in the city. The policy of deportations, however, was not 
determined by the vali but by the Ittihadist regime in Con- 
stantinople and its local functionaries. Saadeddin, chief of the 
Konia city police and of the local Ittihadist party, was one such 
functionary ready to implement the deportation orders.** While 
Jelal Bey was briefly in Constantinople, the Ittihadists issued 
orders on August 16, 1915, for local Armenians to prepare for 
deportation. The first caravan consisting of about 3,000 people 
left on August 21 eastward to Ereghli and Bozanti. When Jelal 
Bey returned from Constantinople to Konia on August 23, he 
found the second caravan, consisting of about 300 Armenian 
families, ready to march out. He ordered them to remain in their 
houses and sought to protect the thousands of refugees arriving 
to camps in the region of Konia.’ 

Many of the officials appointed to the area, as in Konia, 
Karaman, and Ereghli, had been transferred from territories lost 
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to Greeks or Bulgarians during the Balkan wars and were there- 
fore extremely hostile toward Christians, including Armenians. 
The Ittihadists finally prevailed and succeeded in removing Jelal 
Bey from his post.” According to a report, upon being recalled, 
Jelal Bey “had left the exiles’ tents with tears in his eyes,” and 
soon thereafter “more than 80,000 Armenians—men, women and 
children—were driven away from their tents and directed 
towards the south, beaten along with whips and clubs.”*° Jelal 
Bey had rejected or delayed the order for the thousands of 
refugees arriving in Konia from different vilayets to march on to 
Bozanti and Aleppo. Patriarch Zaven Der Yeghiayan credited 
him for the delay in the deportation of the local Armenians.*” 

By July 1915, the Armenian population had been disarmed of 
what little weapons they possessed, its leadership was deci- 
mated, and its youth and soldiers were eliminated to preclude 
any resistance against the genocidal scheme. The New York 
Times reported: 


Throughout the vilayets of Erzerum, Van, Bitlis, Diarbekir, 
Harput, Sivas, and Adana, the Armenians have been pitilessly 
evicted by tens of thousands and driven off to die in the desert 
near Konia or to Upper Mesopotamia. . . . It is safe to say that 
unless Turkey is beaten to its knees very speedily there will 
soon be no more Christians in the Ottoman Empire.** 


In a telegram, Catholicos Gevorg V pleaded with Boghos 
Nubar, his personal envoy in Europe, to find a means to prevent 


the Young Turks’ “infernal plan”; the Young Turk government, 


the supreme patriarch noted, was implementing a “plan to exter- 
minate the Armenian nation by deporting them from Armenia 
and Cilicia to Konia and Mesopotamia.”*? 


35 Akuni, Milion, p. 229. 

36 Treatment of Armenians, Doc. 113, “Konia: Resume of a Letter Dated 
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37 Der Yeghiayan, My Patriarchal Memoirs, p. 73. 

38 “Turks are Evicting Native Christians,” New York Times, July 12, 1915, p. 4. 

39 Bibliothèque Nubar (Paris), Catholicos Gevorg V to Boghos Nubar, July 18, 
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In Bursa and its environs, hostilities towards Armenians in- 
tensified beginning in March 1915. Across the vilayet, Armenian 
houses were searched for weapons, and after weeks of arrests 
and persecution, about 170 prominent community leaders were 
arrested in the city and its surroundings, nearly all of whom 
were exiled southward and murdered near the town of Adranos 
(Edrenos).*° In the meantime, authorities searched for weapons 
inside a church but found none. When Prelate Barkev Tanielian 
of Bursa protested the searches, the police arrested him and his 
secretary Sukias Durgerian and after several weeks ordered the 
prelate exiled to Deir el-Zor. 

Armenians in increasing numbers were deported starting on 
July 22 under the supervision of the Ittihadists Mehmedche and 
Ibrahim Bey. A group of seventy-five people was dispatched to 
Orkhan-Eli (Orhaneli) on that day, and by the end of July, an 
estimated 400 Armenians had been exiled to Orkhan-Eli, where 
all, tied together in groups of forty, were lowered to the nearby 
Garanlik Dere gorge and shot to death. Two weeks later, on 
August 14, the government issued the deportations order for 
Armenians to prepare to leave within three days. Enthused by 
the declaration, the local Turks attacked Armenian houses and 
shops. Between August 17 and 20, caravans of refugees, about 
1,800 Armenian families, marched out of Bursa city along the 
railroad tracks towards Eski-Shehir, Konia, and Bozanti to the 
Syrian desert. Then by the end of August 1915, the Armenian 
inhabitants in the region of Eski-Shehir were deported. At first, 
Catholic and Protestant Armenians were exempted, but soon they, 
too, were forced to leave. Austro-Hungarian Consul L. Trano re- 
ported that an estimated 9,000 individuals had been sent from 
Bursa to Bilejik and Konia, about 7,000 by rail and 1,800 by 
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foot. By the time the deportations in Bursa had come to an end, 
no more than 2,000 refugees survived in the regions of Kutahia 
and Konia.” Harry Stuermer, Constantinople correspondent for 
Kölnische Zeitung in 1915-16, reported: 


In the flourishing western vilajets of Anatolia, beginning with 
Brussa and Adabazar, where the well-stocked farms in Arme- 
nian hands must have been an eyesore to a Government that had 
written “forcible nationalization” on their standard, the whole 
household goods of respectable families were thrown into the 
street and sold for a mere nothing, because their owners often 
had only an hour till they were routed out by the waiting 
gendarme and hustled off into the Interior.” 


The deportations from Afion-Karahisar began on August 16, 
1915. Although orders to leave had arrived several weeks earlier, 
the kaymakam (county governor) Servet Bey refused to comply 
as he found no justification for such a policy. Servet Bey’s 
stance caused a brief delay in the deportations, but, as in the case 
of Jelal Bey and other officials who were unwilling to obey 
deportation orders, he, too, was removed from office and 
replaced by Shevket, a loyal supporter of the Ittihadists, with the 
support of Besim, the secretary of the local Ittihad committee, 
and Osman Nuri, head of the gendarmerie. Armenians from 
Afion-Karahisar were exiled to Konia in two separate groups, 
one totaling about 16,000 people and the other 11,000. While the 
first group reached Konia by rail or on foot, the second group 
had been forced to walk some distance from Afion-Karahisar, as 
the railway was being used by the military. The 350 families 
who were granted exemption from the deportation orders were 
first permitted to convert to Islam, but being suspected of having 
retained their Armenian identity they were forced out a year 
later, in October 1916, after suffering various outrages at the 
hands of local authorities.“ 
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Armenians in the kaza (district) of Bazarkoy in Bursa vilayet 
numbered more than 22,200 in 1910 and were concentrated 
mainly in the six towns of Keramet, Medz Norkiugh, Ortakoy 
(Michakiugh), Soloz, Benli, and Chengiler (Chingiler). In Chen- 
giler, located north of the port of Gemlik near the southeastern 
shores of the Sea of Marmara, government and public hostility 
toward the local Armenians escalated soon after the general 
mobilization in 1914. By late July 1915, as rumors of impending 
deportations spread, several prominent Armenians in Chengiler 
and surrounding villages petitioned the authorities either with 
offers of money if the latter so desired or conversion to Islam in 
lieu of exile. Their pleas were rejected; conversion to Islam no 
longer offered an escape from deportation and death.” In the 
meantime, the Ittihadists removed from office all provincial 
authorities suspected of disloyalty, and in early August the 
Armenians from the towns of Ortakoy, Soloz, Benli, Keramet, 
and the surrounding villages were deported southward to Eski- 
Shehir. On August 4, the military surrounded Chengiler and 
ordered the 1,200 Armenian families to leave. By the end of 
August, nearly the entire Armenian population in the region 
(with the exception of 10 or so Protestant families) had been 
forcibly removed and sent to Eski-Shehir and Konia on their 
way to the Syrian desert. Many of the men were murdered as 
they marched to Eski-Shehir. These refugee caravans were 
followed, also in August, by nearly 10,000 Armenians in towns 
and villages dotting the region between Banderma (Bandirma) 
and Balikesir. The Armenians of Benli briefly resisted but unable 
to defend themselves instead torched the harvest before leaving 
their homes and lands behind.” 
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As in the case of Jelal Pasha in Konia, a number of local 
officials, most prominently mutassarif (district governor) Fayik 
Ali Bey, Fuad Pasha, Rahmi Bey, as well as many local Turks 
protected the Armenians in Kutahia and approximately 2,000 
refugees dispersed in the area against the deportation orders. 
They were not deported until the postwar Kemalist movement 
consolidated power.“ 

The mass deportations in the sanjak of Izmid began in early 
August 1915. On July 31, 1915, 200 Turkish soldiers surrounded 
the town of Arslanbeg (Aslanbeg) near Izmid, arrested hundreds 
of men, and removed the entire Armenian population of 3,500 to 
the town of Derbent near Konia. In late July and early August, 
news spread of the “impending deportation” of the Armenians in 
the Bardizag-Adabazar region.” The Armenians in Bardizag, 
Adabazar, Arslanbeg, Bilejik, Ovajik, and Khaskal were sub- 
jected to atrocities. Local Muslims and the muhajirs plundered 
and razed Armenian houses and churches to the ground before 
their owners were forced to march out eastward to Eski-Shehir 
and Konia. By the middle of August, nearly all 20,000 Arme- 
nians in the towns and villages in the Izmid-Ovajik-Bardizag 
region were deported to Konia without any resistance, except for 
some youth who fled to the nearby mountains. The deportations 
in the city of Izmid lasted for several days. Nearly the entire 
Armenian quarter of Izmid city was razed to the ground in late 
August, including the Armenian prelacy, the girls’ school, 400 
individual houses, and a score of other Armenian institutions and 
shops.” These brutal attacks on the Armenian communities were 
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rationalized on grounds of military security: German Naval 
Attaché, Humann, after a conversation with Enver, reported that 
the minister of war was convinced of “a conspiracy, whereby 
about 30,000 Armenians in the area around Adapazar-Ismid 
wanted to support a Russian landing at Sakaria.”® By Septem- 
ber, many of the towns and villages in the region, including the 
community in Armash located northeast of Izmid, had been 
emptied of their Armenian inhabitants. 

Upon the Patriarchate’s appeal, the authorities sent several 
seminarians and staff at Armash to Constantinople, while they 
deported the abbot, most of the monks, and the teachers to 
Konia; the government also confiscated the monastery and its 
properties." The Catholic Armenians in Izmid were deported as 
well, “in the same manner as the Gregorians [Apostolics], their 
district was burned down, their possessions sold, supposedly for 
the benefit of the expellees, but in truth to enrich the Turkish 
officials.”*? One source identifies the following culprits as 
responsible for the implementation of the Ittihadist genocidal 
scheme in Izmid: Nuzhet Pasha, Haji Mukhbir Ali, Ali Vasfi, 
Haji Myurteza Ahmed, Bakal Jemal, Haji Rifat, Cholak Hakke, 
among others.” 

By the end of August 1915, the regions of Adabazar were 
cleared nearly of all the Armenian inhabitants, including about 
4,510 people from the neighboring towns of Bey Yayla, Kara 
Aghaj (Karaharac), Artaki Chiftlik, and Alinja. The few remain- 
ing Armenians were finally removed in May 1916. About 25,000 
Armenians from Adabazar and neighboring towns were deported 
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to Mosul through Konia; those who could afford it left on a 
freight train, while the rest marched on foot. In addition, in mid- 
August 1915, the Armenian inhabitants of Karaman and Ereghli, 
located halfway between Konia and Adana, were exiled to Syria. 
The few remaining Armenians, mainly craftsmen and those per- 
mitted to embrace Islam, were saved from the deportations.” 

By the end of August, thousands of refugees from other re- 
gions had arrived and camped at Konia, from where they were 
subsequently sent to Tarsus (which the authorities claimed to be 
in a state of war*’) and to Aleppo on their way to Deir el-Zor and 
Mosul. Most of them were murdered some distance from their 
towns, and their houses and shops were looted and seized by 
Muslims.* According to one report, the government treated the 
Protestant Armenians better than the Apostolic Armenians: “The 
Protestants, in Adabazar especially, were in good favor with the 
Government, and their condition is somewhat hopeful.”*’ 

In late August 1915, the Armenian Prelate of Bulgaria, Arch- 
bishop Ghevont Turian, reported the following estimated number 
of Armenians killed, died of starvation and famine, disappeared, 
or abducted on their road to exile: Izmid, 65,000; Armash, 
5,000; Bursa, 25,000; and Banderma, 15,000.°° A German obser- 
ver reported: 


Almost all of the Armenians from this area have disappeared. 
Entire villages are uninhabited. Some of the houses have been 
sealed, but they are completely empty. Furniture and similar 
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objects were stored in depots, but seem to disappear from there. 

The Armenian quarter in Ismid was burned down. 

In individual villages only children, particularly girls, were 
left behind. 

Adapazar is almost completely deserted; almost all the stores 
are closed. Craftsmen, shoemakers, tailors, etc., are missing. 

Almost all the towns must do without doctors, pharmacists, 
etc. 

The silk industry, particularly in the area around Geive, has 
been completely suspended; the spinning mills are closed; only 
a few Greeks are still working, but they are also being treated 
badly. 

Farming was also mainly in the hands of the Armenians. The 
difference between Armenian and Turkish fields is unmistak- 
able, i.e. almost nothing grows on the latter. 

= Bildjik is a clean, small town with large houses; now, it is 
inhabited by only a few Turks. 

I saw no acts of violence, but it is obvious that the people 
are given nothing to eat on the journey. 

The Armenians are sent by train to Konia and from there on 
foot, “in order,” as a Kaymakam said, “to establish a kingdom 
for themselves in the desert.”°? 


In an urgent letter to Archbishop Ghevont Turian, Patriarch 
Zaven wrote in August 1915: 


The project is now being implemented even near Constanti- 
nople. Most Armenians living in the Provinces of Izmit and Brusa 
are now being forcibly taken to the deserts of Mesopotamia, 
leaving their homes, lands, and belongings. Already the people 
of Adapazar, Nicomedia . . ., the villages of Geyveh, Armash 
and vicinity, and the villages near Izmit—with the exception of 
Bardizag [Bahchejik], which has been given a deadline of 
several days—have been taken away. 


The Danish minister at Constantinople, Carl Ellis Wandel, in 
a confidential report to Foreign Minister Erik Scavenius stated 
that “Even the Gregorian [Apostolic] Armenians, who have dis- 
tanced themselves from all nationalist ideas to the extent that 
they have abandoned their mother tongue and have embraced the 
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Turkish language as their own, are being persecuted.”°! 

Although located in Rumelia, that is, Turkey in Europe, 
across from the Sea of Marmara rather than in Asia Minor, the 
genocidal events in Adrianople/Edirne and the sanjak of Rodosto 
were similar to those unfolding in Izmid, Bursa, and Konia. The 
deported Armenian population from the regions of Edirne and 
Rodosto was sent to Konia, Bozanti, and the Syrian desert. In 
the vilayet of Edirne, several Armenians were arrested in April 
and May 1915.° In August, weeks before the mass deporta- 
tions in the city, Armenians were removed from all positions of 
public administration and finance, and the entire community was 
prohibited from travel within the province or abroad and sub- 
jected to wholesale persecutions. By the end of August, fifty 
men were imprisoned or deported, and on October 10, about 
forty-five were arrested and transferred first to Constantinople 
and on to the interior. The Armenians in Edirne city were 
deported in two phases, the first caravan, numbering 1,600 per- 
sons, in late October and the second on February 16-18, 1916. 
On the night of October 27-28 and for the rest of the week, 
without any warning, about 1,600 Armenian men and women 
were forced out of their beds and driven from their homes, while 
about 300 Armenian stores in the Ali Pasha bazaar were des- 
troyed. The exiled were sent to Konia, Eski-Shehir, Aleppo, and 
Deir el-Zor. Those remaining behind were forced to convert to 
Islam. 

The deportations in the sanjak of Rodosto, home to 17,000 
Armenians, including about 7,000 persons in the town of Rodosto 
(Tekirdagh), began in September. On September 21, prominent 
Armenians were forced out of the city and sent by railway to 
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Constantinople and on to Konia. This was followed by several 
additional groups, totaling 2,850 Armenians, sent to Aleppo, 
Meskene, and Deir el-Zor. Before the deportations came to an 
end in February 1916, about 6,765 Armenians were deported 
from the town of Rodosto, and 13,000 from the sanjak.™ 

In September 1915 during a meeting with Talaat, Patriarch 
Zaven pleaded to put an end to the deportations and massacres, 
but Talaat responded: “The people being uprooted now are the 
ones who committed savagery against the Muslim population 
during the Bulgarian occupation of Rodosto.”© In late October, 
the government deported the entire Armenian communities of 
Chorlu, Gallipoli, Malgara (Malkara), Silivri, and other towns in 
Edirne vilayet, and Turkish refugees from the Balkans were 
permitted to occupy the Armenian houses. 


On the Anatolian Railroad 


The region of Konia became a central station for refugees 
arriving on railcars or trekking along the Baghdad Railway from 
as far west as Edirne, Rodosto, Malgara, as well as Bilejik, Eski- 
Shehir, Afion-Karahisar, Kutahia, Angora, and the neighboring 
regions, totaling more than 150,000 refugees, women, children, 
and the elderly, arriving in small and large groups and con- 
tinuing their torturous journey to Ereghli (Eregli/Erekli) and 
Bozanti. The deported were then forced to leave the railway and 
march through Islahiye and Katma to Deir el-Zor, where they 
were dispersed across the Syrian desert. As the deportations 
escalated, thousands of Armenian refugees converged along the 
railway tracks of the Anatolian/Baghdad Railway with refugees 
from across the Anatolian plain. The primary railway line 
stretched eastwardly from Smyrna toward the Anti-Taurus 
Mountain range, passing by the cities and towns of Afion- 
Karahisar, Tchai, Ilgin, Konia, Kachin-Khan, Ereghli, across the 
three vilayets of Aidin, Konia, and Adana, over the Anti-Taurus 
Range to the terminus at Bozanti/Karabunar. At times, as the 
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ever increasing number of caravans converged at Konia, between 
40,000 and 50,000 refugees were pressed into thousands of tents 
on the outskirts of the city with little or no food or provisions. 
Many of them were killed and buried in open fields near the 
camps.’ Cognizant of the difficulties created by the refugees 
crowding the railroads and stations during the transportation of 
the army, the interior ministry issued a circular in August 1915 
directing the local authorities to avoid further concentration of 
refugees along the railroads.® 

Eyewitness reports indicated that while the deportees were 
less exposed to attacks by chete brigand bands than their 
compatriots in the eastern provinces, they were nevertheless 
subjected to brutal treatment. “From Eski Shehr to Konia the 
uplands are covered with the tents occupied by the Armenians. 
This frightful suffering inspires no pity in the ruthless officials, 
who throw themselves upon their wretched victims, armed with 
whips and cudgels, without distinction of sex or age,” stated one 
report.” Dr. William Dodd of the American hospital at Konia 
observed: 


On the railway, the refugees were packed into cars—baggage- 
cars, cattle-cars—after having been compelled to pay their 
railway fare. They were packed into the cars with their bundles 
of clothing and bedding as thick as it was possible to crowd 
them on the floor, then a platform half-way up was also filled, 
and then many were compelled to go on top of the car... . 

The scenes of suffering under these conditions can be 
imagined. As they passed the station I saw them crying out for 
water, piteously stretching out their hands through the bars, and 
asking for mercy. 


Dodd reported to Morgenthau that during the first week of 
August hundreds of Armenians deported from the region of 
Adabazar had arrived at Konia “on train after train” forty to 
forty-five in each box car, after a journey of four to five days. 
The women paid their full fare to Konia of 180 piasters, while 
the men walked. At Konia station, at night the refugees were 
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forced to sleep outside, where the Armenian women and girls 
became preys to Turkish sexual predation. At Adabazar, they had 
been told that Konia was their final destination, but now they 
learned for the first time that they were to go “to the Desert.” On 
Saturday, August 7, the authorities ordered 2,000 refugees to 
resume their march on the next morning at 2:00 a.m. without 
waiting for the male members of their families. While a few 
women were successful in gaining safe haven for their daughters 
with Muslim or foreign families, almost all moved on east- 
ward to the end of the railway at Bozanti, where the conditions 
were “dreadful in the extreme.” A railway conductor reportedly 
commented to Dodd: “it is hell on earth, women and girls in 
groups wailing and shrieking for bread, men lying on their 
backs too weak to move crying for bread, unburied bodies of the 
dead lying about.” Dodd wrote: “The Pass below is filled with 
bands of ‘Chettes’ marauders who are waiting to swoop down on 
them, and these are authorized by the Government... . All 
reports that the Government are providing food are absolutely 
false, those who have money can buy, those who have none beg 
or starve.” The deportation to Ereghli, Dodd wrote, had 
stopped for now perhaps because of the congestion in refugee 
traffic. About 10,000 refugees were located at Ereghli, a region 
known as malarial, with little protection from the elements. 
“Dysentery is already among them. I expect to hear of cholera 
any day.” Dodd wrote that “the stench from the whole region 
was so great that the Turks of the city complained to the 
Government that their health was endangered by the wind from 
these encampments.” The arrival of thousands of refugees from 
the west created a congestion of refugee traffic stretching from 
Konia to Ereghli and Bozanti/Karabunar. To relieve the conges- 
tion, the authorities forced some of the refugees to the Turkish 
villages, where they were subjected to further atrocities.” 
Although the Turks in Konia were “noted for their mildness,” 
their temper was rapidly changing as papers published articles 
against the Armenians “as traitors, as revolutionists, telling of 
atrocities committed by them in Van, 60,000 Turks killed by 
them etc, everything to influence their minds and poison their 
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thoughts. It is the same course,” Dodd added, “that I saw at the 
time of the massacres twenty years ago.” 

Finally, Dodd stated, the purpose of this “awful slaughter” is 
“the utter destruction of the Armenians”: 


It is massacre but concealed, and in a more devilish form, more 
cold-blooded and calculating. It is cunningly contrived to bring 
out all their money and make them spend every cent in hope of 
coming through, and then death in the end... . I have heard of 
reassuring telegrams from Enver Pacha ordering every protec- 
tion to be given, saying that every provision would be made for 
them on the way, that they would be sent no further than Konia, 
etc. All are lies and mere blinds to have them to show to 
inquiring friends.” 


A passenger traveling by train from the Haidar Pasha station 
on the Asiatic shore of Constantinople to Aleppo reported that 
refugee camps dotted the land along the railroad. In Alayund, 
thousands of Armenians were placed in a large camp. About 
12,000 Armenians were held at a camp across from the train 
station at Afion-Karahisar when his train passed by, and at times 
between 50,000 and 60,000 refugees could be found there. “The 
further one travels to the east, the greater the number of dead,” 
he reported.” During the first two weeks of September, thou- 
sands of additional surviving refugees gathered along the rail- 
way tracks with refugees from various parts of Asia Minor, 
Afion-Karahisar to Konia en route to Bozanti and to the desert.” 
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According to the British Blue Book, the deportation of Arme- 
nians from these regions was delayed by about two months 
because of heavy congestion on the railway “rather than any 
clemency on the Government’s part. . . . The Armenians further 
down the line had been sent off in June and July, and the 
metropolitan districts had to wait until the consequent conges- 
tion had abated.””° 
On August 6, 1915, the Greek vice consul in Konia reported: 


Armenian inhabitants of the villages around Constantinople, 
Adabazar, and elsewhere arrive here daily by the trainload. 
They stop here for two days and are then dispatched to the 
interior of the country, by train to a certain point and thence on 
foot to Aleppo and Baghdad. It may quite well be said that these 
unfortunate people are being sent to their death, for it is by now 
certain that not one of them will reach the end of this long 
journey alive.” 


By November 1915, a “pitiful mass” of 11,000 refugees in 
Afion-Karahisar, consisting of Armenians from towns and 
villages in the sanjak of Izmid, the vilayet of Bursa (Balikesir, 
Banderma, Gemlik, Marmarajik, Adabazar, Yalova, Medz Nor- 
kiugh, Chengiler, and Keramet) and Angora city, joined 16,000 
refugees from Afion-Karahisar on their march south and south- 
eastwardly. The journal Horizon of Tiflis reported: “The rich 
have become poor, and the poor, naked, famished and deplorably 
miserable, without help and without hope, are compassed by all 
the terrors of death.””® 

The famed Armenian satirist Yervant Odian (1869-1926), 
who was taken to the Shishli police station in Constantinople 
before being deported to Deir el-Zor, en route between Ereghli 
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and Bozanti saw 5,000 to 6,000 Armenian refugees—women, 
children, and the elderly living in tents; they were mostly from 
Eski-Shehir, Adabazar, Izmid, Arslanbeg, Karadagh, Konia, and 
as far west as Edirne.” At Islahiye, Odian saw 40,000 to 50,000 
Armenian refugees placed in about 7,000 tents, almost all from 
Bilejik, Izmid, Adabazar, Bardizag, Banderma, Angora, Eski- 
Shehir, Kastamuni, Mudania, and other parts of western Asia 
Minor, as well as Rodosto. 89 

On his return from Constantinople to Konia in September 
1915, Wilfred M. Post, an American medical doctor who was 
born in Turkey, estimated between 12,000 and 15,000 refugees 
at Eski-Shehir, 5,000 at Alayund, and 2,000 at Tchai.*! He 
observed: 


All along the way I saw the crowds of wretched and despairing 
people camping along the railroad or else being driven and 
beaten by the gendarmes as they were forced along, while train 
after train of cattle cars packed with the people .. . lay on the 
side tracks waiting for an opportunity to be sent eastward. When 
I arrived in Konia there was a vast encampment, for the most 
part without tents, of about 50,000 Armenian exiles in the fields 
about the railroad stations. 8? 


The Armenian community in Smyrna, while relatively safe, 
was not protected against persecution and violence. U.S. Consul 
George Horton at Smyrna reported in July 1915 that the Turkish 
authorities at Constantinople had accused seven Armenians in 
Smyrna of political offenses against the Turkish government and 
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ordered them to be hanged. Horton requested Morgenthau to 
intercede to secure a delay for further investigation of the 
charges, for, Horton insisted, neither the vali nor the military 
commander believed that these men were “guilty of any offence 
deserving death.” The local authorities petitioned Constantinople 
for imperial clemency, but in response they were advised that 
while the accused technically had, under Ottoman law, the right 
to petition for clemency, the court martial at Smyrna should 
“hang them immediately and send the petition afterwards.” The 
trial revealed that the authorities were incensed by the pro- 
Russian sentiments exhibited by Armenians in the Caucasus, 
although, Horton noted, the Armenians in Smyrna were not 
responsible for the crisis. Horton added that the true purpose for 
executing these men was “to intimidate the Armenian race”: 


Their execution would be a horrible mistake here even from a 
Turkish political point of view as many of the most prominent 
and influential and loyal Ottoman subjects here are Armenians 
and the proposed execution has filled the entire community with 
horror and indignation. Moreover as far as I can understand, all 
the prominent Turks are against it. 

This is a peaceful community; up till now we have had no 
massacres, serious plotting or wholesale hanging, the spectacle 
of seven Armenians being hanged, generally believed to be 
innocent, will be a thing not at all salutary for Smyrna from any 
point of view. ... 

I should add that it is feared that an execution of several 
Armenians for a political offence may produce the impression 
among the more ignorant and fanatical Turks that the Armenians 
have been plotting against the Government and may precipitate 
a massacre. * 


Patriarch Zaven estimated that in early September between 
200,000 and 300,000 refugees were gathered along the Baghdad 
railway and were being directed towards Tarsus and thence to 
Aleppo and to the desert.** In a letter to William W. Peet, trea- 
surer of the Bible House at Constantinople, Wilfred Post esti- 
mated that by late October some 500,000 Armenians had passed 
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through Bozanti.* By the end of 1915, thousands of Armenian 
refugees from Erzerum, Trebizond, Sivas, and Kharpert had 
marched southward to Diarbekir, Urfa, Ras ul-Ain, and Aleppo, 
where together with refugees from Edirne, Bursa, Konia, and 
Izmid they trudged on to the desert of Deir el-Zor. 


The Second Year 


The deportations of the Armenians continued in 1916, and by the 
end of February 1916, an estimated 300,000 refugees had arrived 
at Deir el-Zor, 100,000 at the Damascus-Ma’an area, 50,000 at 
Ras ul-Ain, 20,000 at Homs, 12,000 at Hama, and 10,000 at 
Rakka, all totaling more than 490,000.*° According to one 
estimate, between June 1915 and May 1916, 20,000 Armenian 
refugees in the Deir el-Zor region were from Constantinople and 
its vicinity, 10,000 from the vilayet of Konia, and 20,000 from 
the vilayet of Bursa.*’ 

In January 1916, William Peet reported that the list of people 
in need of relief in Konia and its environs had substantially 
grown, as more Armenians were deported, including the Protes- 
tants, contrary to government assurances. Also, the elderly and 
the infirm were to have been exempted from deportation, but 
they too were forced to depart. Villagers were supposed to have 
been sent to villages and city folks to other cities, a promise 
completely ignored by government officials. Many of those sent 
to villages were kept in total isolation with no communication 
with the outside world. Left with no external support, Peet 
warned, a large number of them would “simply starve.” In the 
meantime, the local authorities had become even more im- 
pervious of the remaining Armenians. The vali of Konia had 
ignored all Armenian protests and replied that their removal 
served their own benefit, while a policeman told them that such 
protests were no longer relevant as “that Moda [style] has 
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passed.”! By late May 1916, approximately 130,000 remaining 
Armenians in the districts of Tarsus and Konia were also de- 
ported and massacred. 8° 

In May 1916, petitioning the German embassy in Constanti- 
nople, Patriarch Zaven stated: 


The deportations continue. The few families remaining in 
Kastemonu, Ankara, Marash, Adrianople, etc., have been exiled 
towards the deserts, and hundreds of men every week are exiled 
under various pretexts, from Constantinople and Smyrna... . In 
various places, like Rodosto, Adrianople, Kaisaria, Yosgad, 
Amassia, Samsun, etc., the few Armenian families whose sup- 
port is from the army, and which for this reason it was allowed 
them to remain in their homes, not only do not receive the 
pension which is due them, but they are subjected to all kinds of 
pressures to embrace Islam. . . . The Armenians found in dif- 
ferent places in the provinces of Konia, Adrianople, Bursa, etc., 
are deprived of the solace of their religion, because the 
government forbids them from entering their churches to pray 
there. 


Patriarch Zaven pleaded: “Mister Ambassador, I address 
myself a second time to Your Excellency, in the name of 
humanity, because I have the firm faith that a power as civilized 
as Germany can never consent to such a crime, without 
precedent in the history of humanity, and it can only soften the 
unjust rage with which the Ottoman Government pursues the 
Armenian nation.””° 

Having removed most of the Armenian population, in early 
1916 the Ittihadists decided to do away with the Armenian 
Church and notified the Armenian Patriarchate at Constantinople 
to that effect. In August, the Sublime Porte abolished the Patri- 
archate and the Catholicosates of Sis and Aghtamar and exiled 
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Patriarch Zaven Der Yeghiayan to Baghdad.” The Armenian 
Catholic Church suffered a similar fate. Of its fifteen dioceses, 
eleven had been eliminated by March 1916 (Adana, Angora, 
Kaiseri, Diarbekir, Erzerum, Kharpert, Malatia, Mardin, Mush, 
Sivas, and Trebizond), while the dioceses of Marash, Aleppo, 
Constantinople, and Bursa had survived, despite large losses.” 

In his lengthy report to the annual meeting of the Ittihad party 
in September 1916, Talaat, surveying the grievances of the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress against the Armenians, focused on 
Armenian cooperation with the Russian military but also stated 
that searches at “Ismidt, Bachtchedjik [Bardizag], and Ada Bazar 
[discovered] hundreds of bombs and forbidden arms. In the 
monastery of Armiché [Armash], in the school of priests, there 
were also discovered several bombs of great destructive power 
and a large number of small arms and bombs.”” 


The Continuation of the Genocide after the War 


The Armenian refugees from the eastern provinces were forced 
to Aleppo and eastward to Meskene and Rakka on the road to 
Deir el-Zor. Along the banks of the Euphrates River, they joined 
with exiles from as far away as Rodosto, Bardizag, Adabazar, 
and towns and villages across Cilicia.” Typhus and hunger 
plagued a large number of the refugees, complemented by mur- 
ders and wholesale massacres. Not all refugees had arrived at 
their destination by the time World War I ended in November 
1918. Early that year, a French military source reported that an 
estimated 20,000 Armenian refugees remained in Konia.” 
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Passing through Konia by rail in September 1918 on his way to 
Constantinople, Bishop Krikoris Balakian estimated that there 
were still 25,000 Armenian refugees there.” 

The Mudros Armistice signed on October 30, 1918, con- 
cluded the war between the Allies and the Ottoman Empire, and 
soon thereafter Patriarch Zaven was permitted to return to Con- 
stantinople from exile. He oversaw the organization of relief 
work and the collection of the orphans. In Constantinople, the 
Armenians established the Armenian Red Cross, the Vorbahavak 
Marmin (Orphan Gathering Agency), the Vorbakhnam Marmin 
(Orphan Care Agency), and the Taragrelots Enkerutiun (Society 
of Deportees); the latter two merged on February 28, 1919, to 
form the Hay Azgayin Khnamakalutiun (The Armenian National 
Welfare Agency). Several orphanages were established in Con- 
stantinople after the armistice, including the Guleli Central 
Orphanage, Beyler Bey Orphanage, Beshiktash Orphanage for 
Girls, Kum Kapu Orphanage for Girls, and Scutar Orphanage for 
Girls, and the Armash Agricultural School. The Armash Semi- 
nary had remained closed since the deportations in 1915. After 
the armistice, the returning refugees “expelled the Circassians 
settled in their villages and repossessed the Monastery.””” 

Many of the Armenian refugees returning to their homes and 
communities found them nearly or totally destroyed. Refugees 
coming back to Edirne, Rodosto, Bursa, Izmid, Adabazar, 
Bilejik, Eski-Shehir, Afion-Karahisar, and other towns and vil- 
lages suffered yet another experience of despair and depression 
seeing their houses, gardens, vineyards, and stores destroyed and 
looted by local Turks and muhajirs.” The deportations and 
massacres during the war had confirmed the view prevalent 
among the world public and the major powers that Armenians 
could not live under Turkish rule. There was little consensus, 
however, regarding the future territorial boundaries of the 
Ottoman state. No less than the towering figure of Lord Bryce 
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maintained that postwar Turkey “had to be confined to Konia 
and Ankara” and that its territorial integrity was “impossible to 
save.””” Meeting with Philippe Berthelot in May 1915, Boghos 
Nubar, while insisting that Armenians could no longer live under 
Turkish rule, considered Konia potentially to be designated as 
the new capital of postwar Turkey.'” Postwar Turkey, centered 
at Konia, would encompass Bursa, Angora, and Kastamuni.!®! 
The Turkish Nationalist Milli movement led by Mustafa Kemal - 
(later Ataturk), however, was determined to disabuse all con- 
cerned of any notions of dismantling what the Nationalists 
deemed the Turkish heartland. 

Armenian refugees in or from Afion-Karahisar, Sivri-Hisar, 
Kutahia, Eski-Shehir, Bilejik, Banderma, Brusa and other towns 
and villages throughout western Asia Minor became caught up in 
the Greco-Turkish war.’ The Greek military campaign, com- 
menced with the landing of troops at Smyrna on May 15, 1919, 
raised hopes that the returning Armenian refugees would enjoy 
sufficient peace and security to rebuild their communities.!™ 
Instead, despite the advance and military successes of the Greek 
army on the battlefield for more than a year, the continued 
attacks and harassment by the Milli groups rendered conditions 
in areas under Greek control—encompassing all of Aiden vilayet 
and the regions of Bursa and Izmid—precarious at best. 

In the aftermath of the Mudros Armistice, the British High 
Commission established in February 1919 the Armenian-Greek 
Section (AGS) for the purpose of implementing the terms of the 
armistice.’ Also in February, the Armenian and Greek patri- 
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archates of Constantinople submitted to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference a document of bilateral agreement which along with 
numerous stipulations proposed to grant “those lands that 
legitimately belonged to Greece but [were] forcibly taken from it 
to be returned to her, and we Armenians declare that our wish is 
to have Thrace, Constantinople, the Provinces of Aydén and 
Bursa, and the districts-of Biga and Nicomedia joined Greece.” 
Armenians, in turn, would establish a “great Armenia with free 
and wide access to the Black and Mediterranean Seas, and we 
Greeks declare that we will be happy to see Cilicia joined in its 
entirety to the six Armenian Provinces.” !” The agreement made 
it abundantly clear the undesirability of Turkish rule. 

The postwar environment of insecurity, instability, rampant 
murder, robbery, and general terror wrought upon the Christian 
population, particularly those Armenian refugees trekking back 
to their communities, could not be conducive to the imposition 
of law and order, let alone the institution of justice and the 
reinstitution of Armenian statehood with access to the seas. At 
the meetings of the Armenian-Greek Section on April 2 and May 
20, 1919, Théotokas, representing the Greek Patriarchate, re- 
ported that several murders and thefts had occurred and a 
general sense of insecurity prevailed in Kirk Kilisse (Edirne 
vilayet), Bursa, Erdek, Konia, Nighde, and other areas while the 
local Muslim population was being heavily armed.'® The chargé 
d’affaires of the Armenian Patriarchate, Hagop Hamamjian, 
expressed the view during the April 2 meeting that a military 
force would be essential for the maintenance of stability and 
public security and emphasized “the difficulty experienced in re- 
claiming Christian women from Turkish houses.” Meeting a 
week later, on April 9, 1919, the representatives heard Théotokas 
complain that CUP (Young Turk) members were hindering the 
return of refugees to their communities in Bardizag, Gallipoli, 
Kirk Kilisse, and Gemlik. Krikor Tavitian, a close advisor to 
Patriarch Zaven, reported the prevalence of physical insecurity 
in Bardizag and neighboring villages. Armed bands engaged in 
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murder terrorized the Christians, many of whom were Armenian 
deportees returning to their communities. Only a small number 
of towns, Bursa among them, appeared to have restored the 
peace.'” Lieutenant Alwyn Hadkinson, Relief Officer for South 
Thrace, communicated that the situation in the region remained 
“very unsatisfactory,” and widespread anti-Christian propaganda 
could only generate further hostilities and bloodshed. There was 
sufficient evidence to assert that weapons were being distributed 
to local Muslims “with the knowledge, if not the actual assist- 
ance, of Government officials.” 1! 

In early June 1919, Tavitian estimated that the total number 
of Armenian refugees in Asia Minor exceeded 320,000. Mean- 
while, the Armenian Relief had established twenty-four branches 
in the eastern Ottoman provinces and orphanages at Bursa, 
Izmid, and Armash. However, neither the Turkish government 
nor the Allied Powers possessed the political will to assist the 
refugees in securing housing. British forces, preferring to con- 
centrate their energies on the occupation of Constantinople, 
withdrew from Konia and Eski-Shehir in 1919 and were 
replaced by Greek forces.''! Konia remained one of the most 
unstable and, for the Armenians, insecure regions as Kemalist 
Nationalist forces and numerous brigands armed by them were 
engaged in assassinations and attacks on Christian communities. 
Conditions also deteriorated rapidly in Thrace, Chatalja, Ban- 
dirma, and Adabazar, creating widespread physical insecurity as 
Christians came under attack, partly as a reaction of the Turkish 
Nationalists to the Greek occupation of Smyrna. In March 1920, 
Tavitian reported that Adabazar, Bilejik, Bardizag, Armash, along 
with a number of other towns and villages, had become extreme- 
ly dangerous. !!? 

The local Armenians were in no position to assist the Greek 
or Allied military campaigns. The issue of conscription of 
Armenians both on the Allied side (that is, the Greek army), on 
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the one hand, and by the Kemalists, on the other hand, proved 
particularly vexing. Alexander Pallis has noted that “the Chris- 
tian population of Western Asia Minor—both Greek and 
Armenian—was mainly urban and notoriously unwarlike.”!” 
Nevertheless, Kemalist troops forced many Armenians into the 
Nationalist army and Armenian orphans into the Turkish labor 
battalions." The conferees at the meetings of the Armenian- 
Greek Section debated the feasibility of conscripting Armenians 
of Thrace and refugees into the Greek forces. Tavitian, 
representing the Armenian Patriarchate, agreed that while the 
Allies were in a position to draft them, such a strategy would 
further antagonize the Kemalists against the Armenian popula- 
tion who were legally Ottoman citizens, and service in a foreign 
occupying force would render their actions treasonous and 
expose them to “certain execution.” Further, Tavitian added, 
conscription of the refugees would jeopardize the lives of their 
compatriots now under Kemalist control. The conferees agreed 
that measures be taken to end such action. !" 

In the middle of June 1920, Armenian orphans from the town 
of Izmid were transferred to Constantinople. According to 
Teodik, nearly 4,000 Armenians from Izmid were eventually re- 
located to Rodosto under miserable conditions and in abject 
poverty.''® Yet, in an optimistic report published on June 19, the 
New York Times stated: “Negotiations between the Turkish 
Anatolian Republic and Armenia are proceeding favorably, and 
an agreement is expected shortly. . . . Armenian refugees who 
fled from Turkey during the war will be repatriated in Turkish 
Armenia and granted sufficient land there for their support.” 117 

On August 10, 1920, on the same day that the Ottoman 
Empire and the Allied and Associated Powers signed the Treaty 
of Sévres, the entire remaining Armenian male population was 
forced out of Eski-Shehir and Kutahia, sent to Caesarea and 
thence to Sivas, Malatia, and Kharpert, and distributed among 
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the Kurdish villages in the area. By then, all Armenian villages 
that were primarily inhabited by Armenians before the war had 
been emptied of their Armenian population. Armenian women 
who continued to live in such areas were forced into “lives of 
slavery.” 1'8 

The wholesale destruction wrought upon the Christian pop- 
ulation, Greeks and Armenians alike, by the Kemalists and 
affiliated and independent armed bands aimed at removing both 
communities from what was considered the Turkish heartland. 
Particularly vulnerable were areas not occupied by British or 
Greek forces as of August 1920, as in the case of Bursa, Izmid, 
and Yalova. Where Greek troops were stationed, Armenians 
expressed concern that Allied troops would fail to occupy the 
area in case the former withdrew. !!? 

In late 1920 and early 1921, persecution and murder at the 
hands of the Kemalist army and (in Patriarch Zaven’s words) 
“Milli guerrillas” intensified.’ Conferees at an AGS meeting in 
October 1920 heard reports of continued atrocities in Bursa, 
Bilejik, Kutahia, and Aidin. In the region of Konia, however, 
opposition to the Nationalists was sufficiently strong to organize 
an uprising in early October 1920, although the Kemalists quick- 
ly quenched the movement and hanged thirty people (twenty- 
three Turks, six Armenians, and one Greek), while twelve 
Christians, including the Greek Metropolitan and the Armenian 
Prelate of Konia, were deported to Erzerum. !?! 

Many Armenian refugees who, encouraged by the presence of 
Greek troops had returned to their homes in Bursa and Bilejik, 
eventually abandoned the area for fear of Kemalist attacks, a 
grave concern considering the uncertainties regarding the dura- 
tion of Greek military presence. As one report noted on February 
2, 1921: “The Armenians of the various districts live in dread of 
the time when the Greek troops will retire, the Turks having 
made no secret of their intention, on the next occasion, to do 
away with all the Christians down to the smallest child.” Upon 
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returning to their homes, Armenian refugees found their 
properties occupied by Turks, who rebuffed entreaties to restore 
them to their rightful owners. As the refugees lacked recourse to 
competent judicial authorities under Greek occupation, some re- 
sorted to force to restore their ownership, which the Kemalists 
for their part exploited to fan hostilities toward the Armenians 
and the Christians in general. Kemalist bands carried out whole- 
sale deportations of Christian men from Bursa, Afion-Karahisar, 
and Adana, a situation made worse with the French withdrawal 
from Cilicia. 

In April 1921, continuing their attacks on Greeks and Arme- 
nians, the Kemalists burned the villages of Kara-Tepe, Yenikoy 
(Norkiugh) of Bardizag, and Deunguil, while the population of 
the Greek village of Mihalij fled to Izmid, a process repeated in 
July of that year in Bursa where the Kemalists set the Armenian 
villages on fire.!2 They attacked the churches at Mirdiguez and 
Yalakdere and forced the inhabitants of the villages “to an 
unknown destination.” They continued to arrest and persecute 
Christians, and in May 1921 many Armenians in the district of 
Bilejik were reportedly deported and murdered. Tavitian in- 
formed the Armenian-Greek Section meeting on May 11 that 
many of the towns and villages within the jurisdiction of the 
Armenian bishopric of Izmid had experienced substantial 
physical destruction; in Izmid, about 850 out of the 1,000 houses 
were burned; Turkish forces, upon re-entering the town of 
Adabazar in February 1922, massacred Christians, including 
more than 250 Armenians. 4 

According to data submitted by the Director of the Refugee 
Section of the Greek Patriarchate to the AGS in April 1921, 
Armenian and Greek refugees numbered 30,000 in Izmid, 7,500 
in Bursa, and 6,000-7,000 in Constantinople. A report stated that 
944 Armenian refugee families totaling about 3,400 persons 
from Izmid had arrived in Rodosto, where Christians enjoyed 
relative calm and security.” In other parts of Asia Minor, how- 
ever, more than a year after the signing of the Treaty of Sèvres, 
conditions had not improved for the Armenians. 
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When in late March 1922 the Armenian-Greek Section ter- 
minated its activities, the Greek troops on the ground had failed 
to address the conditions of physical insecurity. At the final 
meeting, Théotokas stated: “The efforts of the Patriarchates to 
save these unfortunate Christians had been frustrated by the 
Turkish Authorities, who continued even after the Armistice 
their fanatical and inhuman programme of exterminating their 
Christian fellow-subjects.”’”° 

The Greco-Turkish war entered its final stages in August 
1922, as the Greek army continued to suffer a series of setbacks 
on the field. The Greek military commenced its full withdrawal 
from Asia Minor. As the Greek inhabitants of Eski-Shehir, 
Kutahia, Afion-Karahisar, and elsewhere departed with the army, 
so did Armenians move from the regions of Bursa, Bandema, 
and Yalova to Smyrna and Greece while others fled to Constanti- 
nople. The Nationalist forces entered Smyrna on September 9, 
1922, and razed the Armenian and Greek neighborhoods to the 
ground and massacred many who failed to flee in time.'*’ As the 
Greek forces began to withdraw from Asia Minor, they assisted 
in transferring by ship a large number of Armenians from Izmid, 
Yalova, Gemlik, Mudania, Bilejik, Balikesir, and other localities 
to Thrace. An estimated 60,000 to 70,000 Armenians from the 
entire region of western Asia Minor, including the vilayets of 
Aidin and Bursa and the sanjak of Izmid, were made refugees 
yet again. 28 


KKK 


During the second week of September 1915, when Minister of 
War Enver, returning from an inspection tour in Smyrna, arrived 
at the station of Afion-Karahisar, two officers dressed as civi- 
lians charged into his carriage in an attempt to kill him. The plot 
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failed, and the would-be-assassins were quickly apprehended. 
The Danish minister at Constantinople, Carl Ellis Wandel, re- 
ported: “The loss of Enver Pasha would at the present time most 
likely have led to a disaster in Turkish history, as he is the 
cornerstone of the present system and cannot be replaced.”'” 
That Ittihadist “system” represented a dictatorial regime that 
relied on various pretexts, including “military necessity” and the 
argument that Armenians were cooperating with the Russian 
forces, to annihilate the Armenian people across the Ottoman 
Empire. The Ittihadists employed a range of policies—including 
deportation and massacres—to effectuate their genocidal ob- 
jectives. Militarily speaking, while the emphasis on Armenian 
collusion with Russians may have appeared valid in the eastern 
provinces of Erzerum and Van, such pretexts were patently 
fabrications in western Asia Minor. Later, in April 1916, in a 
report to Foreign Minister Erik Scavenius, Wandel commented 
that “it seems strange that the Armenians in Ismid and Adabazar 
should have been spying when the Russian fleet was bombarding 
Heraclée. . . . Ismid and Adabazar are located near Constan- 
tinople and about as far away from Heraclée as from any other 
theatre of war.” Wandel added: “In reality, the persecutions of 
the Armenians have only been the execution of the Young Turk 
extermination plan without any reason, military or otherwise.” 120 

The Armenian communities of the vilayets of Edirne, Bursa, 
and Konia, and of the sanjak of Izmid were highly assimilated 
into Ottoman society. Few Armenians in these areas showed any 
proclivity to engage in anti-government activities. Yet, their 
persecution, murder, and forced deportations first at the hands of 
the Ittihadist government during World War I and subsequently 
at the hands of the Kemalist Nationalist forces after the war 
demonstrated the determined effort on the part of the Ittihadist 
and post-Ittihadist leadership to eliminate the Armenian popula- 
tion throughout the Ottoman Empire. 
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When Ambassador Henry Morgenthau called on Talaat on 
August 8, 1915, the interior minister prefaced the conversation 
with the pronouncement that “he greatly preferred” that the 
ambassador “always come alone” to discuss any Armenian 
matters. Talaat presented three justifications for the Young Turk 
policy toward the Armenians: 1) the Armenians had “enriched 
themselves at the expense of the Turks”; 2) they sought to 
dominate the Turks and to create an independent state; and 3) 
they “openly encouraged their enemies.” The Young Turks, 
therefore, Talaat stated, had arrived at the “irrevocable decision 
to make the Armenians powerless” before the conclusion of the 
war. Morgenthau, for his part, attempted to explain the negative 
consequences of the deportations for the national economy and 
commerce. “There was no use,” Talaat replied. The authorities 
had “already disposed” of 75 percent of the Armenians, leaving 
none in Bitlis, Van, and Erzerum, and “the hatred was so intense 
now” that the Young Turks were determined “to finish it.” The 
government, Talaat noted, did not care about the economic 
consequences of the deportations. The authorities would take 
care of the Armenians at Deir el-Zor and elsewhere, but “they 
did not want them in Anatolia.” Morgenthau wrote in his diary: 
“I told him three times that they were making a serious mistake 
and would regret it.” Talaat replied: “We know we have made 
mistakes, but we never regret.” ?! 
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